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Abstract 

This study mainly investigates the motivational characteristics of Chinese college students learning English for 
Specific Purposes (ESP). By critically examining and comparing Gardner’s (1985) Integrative-Instrumental 
model and the Self-determination Theory (SDT) by Deci and Ryan(1985), the researcher finds out that the latter 
one is more comprehensive and applicable to the case of Chinese college ESP learners (the subjects). Thus the 
researcher develops a questionnaire within the SDT framework to analyze the subjects’ motivations. Drawing 
upon a follow-up statistical analysis, the research discovers the motivational propensities of the subjects. A 
discussion of corresponding motivational methods to help improve the subjects’ ESP learning is provided at the 
end of the article. 

Keywords: language learning, motivations, ESP, Chinese college students, Self-determination Theory 
I. Introduction 

1.1 Research Background 

As the pace of globalization quickens, countries around the globe try to educate their students with the current 
lingua franca of the world: the English language. As for China, the country’s decision-makers expect its citizens 
to participate and compete more effectively and efficiently in international business arena. Therefore some 
Chinese universities are starting to promote courses that entail the learning of English for Specific Purposes 
(ESP), such as English for Marketing, English for Business Management and English for Finance etc. Though 
these courses are not beyond the framework of English language learning, they are still different from general 
English learning (EGP, English for General Purposes) in that they are aimed at training students with language 
knowledge and skills which will be useful in specific business areas. EGP, however, is suitable for anyone who 
wants to learn the English language for general communication in daily life. In short, EGP is for living, and ESP 
is for business. 

In order to better educate the students with specific language competence and skills used in business, educators 
and researchers published different kinds of textbooks and research articles. However, it is rarely studied on how 
students in China, where English learning is regarded as the learning of foreign language (EFL) instead of a 
second language (L2), are motivated to learn such language courses in specific fields. Are the students 
intrinsically motivated to learn ESP or just extrinsically motivated by other factors? Are they just wishing to 
learn English as a tool for better jobs and greater salaries? Are they wishing to really integrate into the society of 
which the language is originated and mostly spoken (this type of motivation, named as Integrative motivation, is 
suggested by Gardner, 1972, as in the famous dichotomy of Integrative vs. Instrumental Motivations)? 

There are already many motivational theories and models of motivation developed by educational and social 
psychologists, though they are not directly involved in L2 research (cf. Deci & Ryan, 1985; Dornyei, 1994a, 
1994b; Gardner, 1972). However, it is still arguable whether motivational models used to gauge students in a 
specific socio-cultural and socio-educational context would be applicable to students in other contexts. For 
example, Gardner’s Integrative-Instrumental model, which was developed on the basis of investigating the cases 
of Anglo-Canadians learning French, is often doubted for its applicability in other countries. In Canada, people 
live in a society with a bilingual context, where both English and French are official languages. Therefore, there 
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exist different language communities and people often have to learn their second language (either English or 
French) to communicate with each other. According to Gardner, learners who display the characteristics of 
“integrativeness” tend to show an integrative orientation towards learning the language, favorable attitudes 
towards the target language community and a general openness towards other groups in general. In other words, 
“integrativeness” refers to the desire to assimilate into the target language community (Gardner & Lambert 
1972). 

In China, Hua’s (1998) study also revealed that the dominating motivation of the majority of English learners 
was a ‘certificate motivation’, a newly coined term referring to the motivation to obtain nationwide or globally 
recognized certificates of English proficiency. The background is that most college students in China are 
required to obtain a CET4 (College English Test Band 4) or CET6 or in some cases, BEC (Business English 
Certificate) to graduate and even to find a decent job. Similarly, Shi (2003) carried out a study of motivation 
among 78 students at a Chinese university and found that the majority of the participants agreed to the item T 
learn English in order to pass exams and obtain the diploma’. Shi therefore concludes that Chinese students had a 
‘certificate motivation’, which is categorized as a sub-type of instrumental motivation by the researcher. In a 
study investigating the motivation types of English learning among Chinese undergraduates, Gao et al. (2004) 
suggest that ‘[t]he classical instrumental-integrative division has not precisely accommodated the subtle and 
multi-folded motivations of the Chinese learners’. 

This discrepancy of applicability might suggest that the differences in social milieu can be a source of the 
abovementioned conflicting findings. On the basis of the discussion, it is proved quite necessary to conduct 
empirical researches within a carefully chosen theoretical framework to help better understand motivations 
among college students in China’s context. In view of the applicability of the theoretical framework, the 
researcher should choose one that provides stronger and more comprehensive explanatory power. Hence 
Gardner’s Integrative-Instrumental model is not selected as the basis of the current study. Instead, the researcher 
decides to use the Self-Determination Theory (referred to as SDT hereinafter) (Deci & Ryan, 1985, 1995). 

The researcher hence adapts and develops a valid and reliable instrument within the SDT framework, rather than 
the instrumental-integrative division. It is based on the original research carried out by a Kimberly A. Noels 
(2003), to assess the different subtypes of intrinsic and extrinsic motivations of the Chinese college students 
learning ESP (referred to as the subjects hereinafter). 

The SDT framework is believed to have several advantages over some other formulations of learner motivational 
orientations. According to Noels (2003), “SDT offers a parsimonious, internally consistent framework for 
systematically describing many different orientations in a comprehensive manner. It also offers considerable 
explanatory power for understanding why certain orientations are better predictors of relevant language learning 
variables (e.g., effort, persistence, attitudes) than others.” The clear predictions of the framework may also be 
particularly valuable in applying the theory to language teaching and program development. 

1.2 Research Objectives 

This research is dedicated to discovering the underlying motivations of the subjects by analyzing data collected 
from a large number of samples together with materials collected from interviews with the subjects. The research 
questions can be summarized as follows: 

1) Is the research instalment applicable to the students in China’s context? 

2) How might Self-Determination Theory inform understanding of motivations in ESP learning? 

3) What are the specific motivational propensities of the subjects? 

2. Theoretical Framework 

Gardner and Lambert (1959, 1972) proposed a socio-educational model of analyzing learners’ motivational 
orientations, namely the Integrative-Instrumental model. They suggested that an individual’s motivation to learn 
an L2 is sustained by both attitudes toward the L2 community and the orientations. The first orientation, namely 
the integrative orientation refers to a desire to learn the L2 in order to identify with members from the L2 
community. That means, the learners of a specific L2 highly appreciate the L2 society and their characteristics 
and are willing to be integrated into the target culture or society. The second orientation, namely the instrumental 
orientation refers to a desire to learn the L2 to achieve some practical goals, such as course credits in school, job 
advancement, or higher salaries etc. Gardner and Lambert (1972) suggested that individuals with an integrative 
orientation would demonstrate greater efforts in learning an L2, and thus, lead to better L2 learning outcome and 
competence. 
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However, whether this hypothesis applies to most cases of L2 learning is still questionable. In other words, do 
most learners who embrace integrative orientation tend to perform better in L2 learning outcomes? This is a 
question that invoked many follow-up studies, the results of which have been inconsistent, with some proving 
the relative importance of the integrative orientation (e.g., Gardner & Lambert, 1959), and others (e.g., Chihara 
& Oiler, 1978) disapproving. Either because the greater instrumental orientation led to L2 outcomes as well as, 
or even better than, the integrative orientation did; or because the integrative orientation even had a negative 
correlation with proficiency (which means greater integrative orientation led to worse L2 learning outcomes). 

Some researchers (Clement & Kruidenier, 1983) suggested that definitional problems and the ignorance of the 
influence of the social environment and settings were possibly the source of these incompatibilities. They studied 
the motivational orientations in French and English high school students of Spanish, English, and French, in 
either unilingual or multilingual contexts. They found that the integrative orientation appeared only in 
multicultural contexts among members of a clearly dominant group. Although it was originally suggested that 
the desire for contact and identification with members of the L2 group would be critical for L2 acquisition, it 
would now appear that it is not fundamental to the motivational process, but has relevance only in specific 
socio-cultural contexts. Considering the case in China, where the official language is only Mandarin, and English 
is only regarded as a foreign language (though important), the Chinese students might presumably hold less 
integrative orientations to English language learning. 

In order to better account for the cases of motivational orientations, some researchers proposed alternative 
motivational models (e.g., Clement et ah, 1994; Tremblay & Gardner, 1995). One formulation that has received 
the attention of several scholars is the distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic motivations. Deci & Ryan 
conceptualized such a model in their SDT (1985, 1995). 

2.1 A Self-Determination Approach to Motivation 

SDT represents a broad framework for the study of human motivations and personalities that concerns people’s 
inherent and incessant growth tendencies and innate psychological needs. It is concerned with the motivation 
behind choices made without external influence or interference (Deci & Ryan, 2002). SDT is a formal and 
comprehensive theory that defines intrinsic and various extrinsic sources of motivation, and a description of the 
respective roles of intrinsic motivation and different types of extrinsic motivation in cognitive and social 
development and in individual differences. 

SDT focuses on the degree to which an individual’s behavior is self-motivated and self-determined. According to 
SDT, there are two general types of motivation, namely intrinsic motivation and extrinsic motivation. The 
intrinsic motivation refers to performing an activity for its own sake because it is interesting and satisfying per se. 
The extrinsic motivation is based on external rewards to perform the task. Different types of motivations are 
described according to the degree they have been internalized or self-determined. According to the initiator of 
this theory, internalization refers to the active attempt to transform an extrinsic motive into personally endorsed 
values and thus assimilate behavioral regulations that were originally external (Ryan, 1995). Hence, these types 
of motivation are not categorically different, or totally opposed to each other, but rather lie along a continuum of 
self-determination. 

More importantly, the SDT propositions also focus on how social and cultural factors facilitate or undermine 
people’s sense of volition and initiative, in addition to their well-being and the quality of their performance. 
Conditions supporting the individual’s experience of autonomy, competence, and relatedness, which are 
described as the three basic needs, are argued to foster the most volitional and high quality forms of motivation 
and engagement for activities, including enhanced performance, persistence, and creativity. In addition, SDT 
proposes that the degree to which any of these three psychological needs is unsupported or thwarted within a 
social context will have a strong negative impact on psychological wellness and motivation in that setting. 

In short, SDT is a comprehensive theoretical framework which encompasses different parameters of motivation, 
such as the three basic human needs (competence, autonomy and relatedness) that should be satisfied to foster 
motivation and psychological well-being, the taxonomy of different motivations, and the consideration of the 
impact of different social and cultural contexts. 

2.1.1 Intrinsic Motivation 

According to SDT, intrinsic motivation (IM) refers to a natural, inherent drive to engage an activity because that 
activity is enjoyable, challenging and satisfying per se. As Deci and Ryan (1985) put it, IM is founded upon 
one’s innate needs for competence and self-determination. The assumption is that whenever people are given the 
liberty to choose whatever activity to perform, they will prefer interesting ones. During this process, they will 
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develop a sense of competence in themselves. Further, in order to complement it, Vallerand (Vallerand, Blais, 
Briere, & Pelletier, 1989; Vallerand et al., 1992, 1993) proposed a threefold taxonomy of IM: the first type, 
IM-Knowledge, is the motivation for engaging an activity for the feelings associated with exploring new ideas 
and acquiring knowledge; the second type, IM-Accomplishment, refers to the sensations related to the attempts 
to fulfill and master a task or achieve a goal; the third type, IM-Stimulation, relates to motivation based simply 
on the sensations stimulated by performing the task, such as aesthetic appreciation or fun and excitement evoked 
by performance of the task per se. The common basis of these three subtypes is the enjoyable sensations 
experienced during the self-selected, self-initiated and interesting activity. 

2.1.2 Extrinsic Motivation 

In contrast to intrinsic motivation, extrinsic motivation refers to what drives one to act in order to achieve some 
‘instrumental end’, such as earning a reward or avoiding a punishment. But this type of motivation does not 
necessarily imply a lack of self-determination in the behaviors performed. Instead, according to Deci and Ryan 
(1985), different subtypes of extrinsic motivation (EM) can be found along a continuum of self-determination to 
the degree to which they are internalized into the self-concept (that is, the extent to which the motivation is 
‘self-determined’). 

Within the domain of education, three levels of EM have been distinguished (Vallerand, 1997; Vallerand et al., 
1989, 1992, 1993). The following subtypes of EM are ranked from the lowest to the highest level of 
self-determination: (1) external regulation, (2) introjected regulation, and (3) identified regulation. 

The first subtype, external regulation, is the least autonomous and the least self-determined. It is performed 
purely because of external demand or possible reward. Such actions can be seen to have an externally perceived 
locus of causality (deCharms, 1968). It is defined as the reasons of actions that are determined by sources 
external to the person, not in the activity itself, such as tangible benefits or costs. In the case of learning a foreign 
language, it is assumed that if the external reason (e.g., scholarship or grants) for learning the language vanishes, 
there is no incentive to continue engagement in the learning process (cf. Gardner & McIntyre, 1991). 

A second subtype of extrinsic motivation which is more internalized into the self-concept is introjected 
regulation. Introjected regulation refers to reasons that pertain to performing an activity due to some type of 
‘pressure’ that people have already incorporated into the self-concept, such that they compel themselves to carry 
out that activity. Although the ‘source’ of the pressure is internal, it is not self-determined because the people are 
reacting to a pressure, not acting on the basis of personal choice. A good example of this type of regulation is the 
students who practice a foreign language because they would feel ashamed if they could not speak that language. 
Learning would only take place as long as they feel the need to reduce guilt or shame brought about by the 
inability to perform. 

The most self-determined form of extrinsic motivation is identified regulation. It is a more autonomously driven 
form of extrinsic motivation. It involves consciously valuing a goal or regulation so that said action is accepted 
as personally important, or of values in the perceived self-concept. At this point, individuals invest energy in an 
activity because they have chosen to do so for personally relevant reasons. In this situation, students would carry 
out the activity because of its importance for achieving a valued goal. For instance, language learners who feel 
that fluency and decent accent are important aspects of their educational development will endure repetitive oral 
exercises in the interest of attaining this level of competence. 

At last, Deci and Ryan (1985) contrasted all types of IM and EM with amotivation. Amotivation refers to the 
situation in which people see no relation between their actions and the consequences of those actions; the 
consequences are seen as arising as a result of factors beyond their control. In other words, for example, some 
foreign language learners may not be aware of the reasons why they perform such learning, they also cannot feel 
the ability to control the consequences of such actions. In such a situation, people have no reason, intrinsic or 
extrinsic, for performing the activity, and they would be expected to quit the activity as soon as possible. 
Flowever, unlike in other fields of SDT application, amotivation is not frequently found in foreign language 
learners. 

2.1.3 IM, EM, and Language Learning 

Some researchers have suggested that IM and EM may be useful constructs for understanding L2 motivation 
(e.g., Brown, 1994; Crooks & Schmidt, 1991; Dickinson, 1995; Dornyei, 1994a; Kamada, 1986). Indeed, some 
empirical evidence suggests that the distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic goals can be of use in L2 learning 
outcome prediction. In one empirical research, Ramage (1990) found that continuing students were more 
motivated to learn language for language’s sake—that is, they were more intrinsically motivated than 
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discontinuing students. Discontinuing students had a stronger interest in language learning as a means to achieve 
other goals (e.g., academic credit, scholarship); that is, they tended to be more extrinsically motivated. According 
to Ehrman’s (1996) report, among other factors, intrinsic motivation correlated positively with end-of-training 
speaking and reading proficiencies. Thus, SDT framework, especially the intrinsic/extrinsic distinction, seems 
able to be utilized in predicting L2 learning outcomes. 

3. Methodology 

3.1 Subjects 

Non-English major students registered in ESP classes in a globalization-oriented university were asked to 
participate in the study. This university is located in South China and most of the students speak Chinese as the 
mother tongue. But all students are required to master an L2, particularly English, in order to improve and 
enhance their competiveness in the global employment market, as stipulated by the university. 

For the present purposes, only students who are Chinese speakers (that is, both their mother tongue and language 
used most often were Chinese) and who are learning ESP were included for the analyses. So the subjects of this 
study are those who major in Marketing, Finance, and Business Management etc., resulting in a sample size of 
558 participants. The subjects are junior students aged from 18 to 20. The mean length of time spent learning 
English as a foreign language is more than 10 years. They ranged in age from 19-21, with a mean age of 20 years. 
Most of them are expected to pass nationwide college English exams in China (College English Test, abbreviated 
as CET4 & CET6). Some are expecting to pass BEC (Business English Certificate by Cambridge). 

3.2 Materials 

The material used in this study consists of a questionnaire which is formulated on the basis of a questionnaire 
presented in Noels’ research paper (Noels, 2003), the title of which is Language Learning Orientations 
Scale-Intrinsic Motivation, Extrinsic Motivation, and Amotivation Subscales (LLOS-IEA). The researcher of this 
present study adopted the idea and redesigned the questionnaire to suit the socio-educational situation of Chinese 
students, especially considering the students’ understanding of the specific items in the questionnaire. The 
language used is Chinese, which is meant to better aid the understanding of the subjects. Before formally issuing 
the questionnaire, the researcher conducted pilot studies to select the most suitable items to be included in the 
questionnaire, and omit those that were believed to be not representing the mainstream situation or confusing 
items. Some items were adjusted several times to better reflect the socio-educational context that the students are 
in. A description of the scales and items used, along with the Cronbach alpha, follows. 

The questionnaire contained subscales intended to assess Amotivation, the three subtypes of EM, including 
External, Introjected, and Identified regulation, and the three subtypes of IM, including Knowledge, 
Accomplishment, and Stimulation (see the Appendix for sample items). The items were randomly ordered 
throughout the whole questionnaire. The students were asked to rate the extent to which the proposed reason 
applied to them by using the same type of 5-point Likert scale as described. A high score suggested a high degree 
of correspondence between the proposed reason and the students’ reason for studying an ESP. 

3.3 Procedure 

The questionnaire was uploaded to an online surveying website, and then the researcher sent the link of the 
questionnaire to target students via SNS apps, and asked them to finish it whenever they were free, off regular 
class time. The purpose of choosing off-class time to conduct the study is to reduce subjects’ anxiety at the 
researcher’s presence. The researcher also told them that their participation was voluntary and that their 
responses would remain confidential and be used only for academic purposes. The data were collected 
automatically from the online survey system. And the following analysis was conducted on the data reformatted 
from the raw data. Then the researcher used SPSS to analyze the validity, credibility, correlation and interrelation 
of different items. 

At the same time, the researcher also organized several focus groups to interview the respondents to the 
questionnaire. The researcher randomly chose some interviewees out of the large number of respondents to form 
into several focus groups. Various questions concerning the topics of ESP learning and their motivations are 
asked, their responses are also taken down for further analysis. 

4. Results and Discussion 

The primary purpose of this project is to assess the reliability, validity and applicability of the instrument for 
discovering Chinese college ESP learners’ structure of motivation, especially in terms of the subtypes of intrinsic 
and extrinsic motivations empirically. Therefore, in order to find out a clear and reliable subscale for each 
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motivation subtype, the researcher conducted exploratory factor analyses and reliability analyses. To assess the 
construct validity of the subscales, they were correlated with one another, and this process was repeated many 
times (i.e., iterative process) to determine the best items for each subscale. The details of the research results will 
be presented in the following sections. 

4.1 Validity and Reliability Analyses 

A prerequisite of any exploratory factor analysis—the KMO and Bartlett’s Test was conducted prior to any other 
steps. The results show that the KMO measure of sampling adequacy was 0.952, which is believed to be an 
excellent sign showing that these variables are very suitable for an exploratory factor analysis. At the same time, 
the Bartlett’s Test of Sphericity scores 8443.079, which further illustrates its suitability for such an analysis (See 
Table 1). 


Table 1. KMO and Bartlett’s Test 


Kaiser-Meyer-Olkin Measure of Sampling Adequacy. 


.952 


Approx. Chi-Square 

8443.079 

Bartlett’s Test of Sphericity 

df 

253 


Sig. 

.000 


Upon completion of this important aspect, exploratory factor analyses were conducted using Maximum 
Likelihood Extraction technique followed by Varimax rotation. The aim is to determine the best items for each of 
the motivation subscales. These analyses were carried out for intrinsic and extrinsic subscales respectively. An 
iterative process was involved in the analysis strategy. Any item that did not contribute sufficiently to the 
solution was eliminated, and then the correlation matrix was reanalyzed. The whole process was repeated until 
there were at least three items to define each subscale. 

One factor analysis was conducted with all the intrinsic and extrinsic items after they were decided. Processed 
with the Maximum Likelihood extraction technique, the results of this analysis yielded seven factors accounting 
for 64.76% of the variance (See Table 2). An examination of the factor structure revealed that the factors 
represented the seven hypothesized motivational constructs as illustrated earlier in this paper. These results 
basically support the distinctiveness of each of the subscales (See Table 3). The seven factors do respond 
distinctively to clusters of items that stand for the hypothesized motivational constructs. In this analysis, only the 
loadings greater than 0.30 are retained, those lower than 0.30 are omitted. As illustrated in the Table 3, those 
factors. 

A reliability analysis was conducted to determine whether The Cronbach alpha index of internal consistency, 
shown in Table 3, was acceptable for all subscales, varying between 0.760 and 0.857, and the total Cronbach 
alpha for all the subscales was calculated as 0.951, a very high number in terms of reliability. These show that 
the internal consistency of the data is very reliable, and that all the seven factors have relatively high reliability, 
the results are relatively convincing. 

In Table 5, the means, standard deviation, skewness and kurtosis are shown for the 23 items. If the means higher 
than 3.8 are regarded as high score, than it can be stated that the means of the three items within the Amotivation 
subscale are high. This meets the researcher’s expectation that the participants were mostly aware of the situation 
when they attended the university where English language learning is a compulsory condition for future study, 
and where certain credits (24 credits for non-English majors) gained from English courses are required to obtain 
a decent diploma. These students, either intrinsically or extrinsically motivated, can be presumed to be little 
motiveless (or amotivated as stated in the research) with regard to the learning of ESP. Three of the four items 
within the External Regulation subscale, have means greater than 3.8. Considering that External Regulation is 
the least self-determined form of motivation, thus these numbers indicate that the participants are greatly 
motivated by external demand or possible reward. For example, they may want to learn ESP with the hope to 
find a good job with high salary. But the Introjected Regulation subscale only shows one item with a mean 
higher than 3.8. The item is IRQ9, which describes the students’ intention to learn ESP well to ensure their 
identity of being part of the global business community. This is the kind of behavior where people feel motivated 
to demonstrate ability to maintain self-worth. But in the rest two items within this subtype, the participants 
demonstrated a low motivation in terms of avoiding losing face in international business activities. The point is 
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maybe they are not yet involved in such kind of activities, and that to certain degree, they lack such contextual 
environment to engage in communicative activities with foreign individuals who speak English. 

In terms of the Identified Regulation subscale, two out of the three items have scores higher than 4, which 
indicate that the participants are highly motivated to learn ESP because they realize the importance of learning 
ESP, and try to internalize the need as part of the self-concept. But item IDRQ13, which states that learning ESP 
is a symbol of educational level and social status, has a very low mean. This might be interpreted as the 
participants generally do not regard learning ESP as a means to improve one’s social status, or do not take it as 
one important aspect of one’s self-concept. 

When it comes to the subscales of Intrinsic Motivation, all Intrinsic Motivation-Knowledge and Intrinsic 
Motivation -Accomplishments items have scores higher than 3.8. It suggests that probably the participants are 
motivated to learn the knowledge per se. In other words, the pursuit of ESP knowledge is internalized. They have 
high expectation of learning some knowledge from ESP courses. As for Intrinsic Motivation-Accomplishments, 
the high scores of means may suggest that participants are in want of challenges in learning ESP. Since this 
subtype of motivation is more self-determined, the participants are driven by an inner demand to learn ESP. They 
are also aware that ESP is not a simple course; hence they regard it as a challenge, which should be met in order 
to achieve a sense of achievement. 

The last subtype of intrinsic motivation is named Intrinsic Motivation-Stimulation. Two out of the four items 
within this group have means higher than 4. It is the most self-determined form of intrinsic motivation. 
Individuals take behaviors as one part of the self-concept. Under this condition, an individual perform an activity 
for the enjoyment in the activity itself. Considering the scores of the items, one can conclude that the participants 
are fairly motivated by this subtype, but not very strong. Possibly because they normally regard English 
language learning as a task, a challenge, but not a beautiful or interesting thing that can boost their pleasure. 


Table 2. Total variance explained 


Factor 

Initial Eigenvalues 


Rotation Sums of Squared Loadings 

Total 

% of Variance 

Cumulative % Total 

% of Variance 

Cumulative % 

1 

11.422 

49.660 

49.660 

3.356 

14.592 

14.592 

2 

1.454 

6.321 

55.982 

2.477 

10.770 

25.363 

3 

1.210 

5.260 

61.241 

2.206 

9.590 

34.953 

4 

.918 

3.991 

65.233 

2.147 

9.336 

44.289 

5 

.859 

3.733 

68.965 

1.991 

8.656 

52.945 

6 

.801 

3.484 

72.450 

1.384 

6.019 

58.963 

7 

.600 

2.610 

75.060 

1.334 

5.798 

64.762 

8 

.580 

2.521 

77.581 




9 

.541 

2.352 

79.932 




10 

.513 

2.229 

82.162 




11 

.483 

2.098 

84.260 




12 

.439 

1.909 

86.169 




13 

.429 

1.867 

88.036 




14 

.386 

1.679 

89.715 




15 

.345 

1.498 

91.213 




16 

.331 

1.441 

92.654 




17 

.300 

1.304 

93.959 
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18 

.283 

1.231 

95.189 

19 

.269 

1.168 

96.358 

20 

.244 

1.060 

97.418 

21 

.227 

.989 

98.407 

22 

.202 

.880 

99.287 

23 

.164 

.713 

100.000 


Note. Extraction Method: Maximum Likelihood. 


Table 3. Pattern Matrix, communalities (r\2), and factor variance for the final maximum likelihood factor 
analysis of amotivation, intrinsic motivation, and extrinsic motivation items 


Factors 

Items 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

T 

IMSQ22 

0.654 






0.547 

IMSQ21 

0.615 






0.695 

IMSQ23 

0.392 






0.592 

AQ2 


0.903 





0.587 

AQ1 


0.609 





0.563 

AQ3 


0.466 





0.382 

ERQ5 



0.695 




0.51 

ERQ6 



0.63 




0.559 

ERQ4 



0.518 




0.487 

ERQ7 



0.411 




0.439 

IRQ 10 




0.652 



0.577 

IRQ 8 




0.62 



0.476 

IRQ9 




0.519 



0.622 

IMKQ14 




0.746 



0.623 

IMKQ15 




0.652 



0.637 

IMKQ16 




0.421 



0.6 

IDRQ12 





0.663 


0.668 

IDRQ13 





0.475 


0.515 

IDRQ11 





0.447 


0.666 

IMAQ17 






0.641 

0.756 

IMAQ18 






0.593 

0.715 

IMAQ19 






0.575 

0.597 


Note. Suggested factor names: 1—Intrinsic Motivation-Stimulation; 2—Amotivation; 

3—External Regulation; 4—Introjected Regulation; 5—Intrinsic Motivation-Knowledge; 
6—Identified Regulation; 7—Intrinsic Motivation-Accomplishment. 
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Table 4. Reliability statistics 

Subscales 



Cronbach’s Alpha 

1 Amotivation 



0.784 


2 External Regulation 



0.811 


3 Introjected Regulation 


0.814 


4 Identified Regulation 


0.76 


5 Intrinsic Motivation- 

-Knowledge 


0.838 


6 Intrinsic Motivation- 

-Accomplishment 


0.857 


7 Intrinsic Motivation- 

-Stimulation 


0.823 


Total 



0.951 


Table 5. Statistics 


Mean 

SD 

Skewness 

Kurtosis 

AQ1 

4.12 

0.905 

-1.177 

1.698 

AQ2 

3.98 

0.921 

-0.984 

1.05 

AQ3 

3.89 

1.103 

-0.997 

0.29 

ERQ4 

3.54 

1.033 

-0.297 

-0.568 

ERQ5 

3.96 

0.821 

-0.696 

0.8 

ERQ6 

3.95 

0.853 

-0.864 

1.156 

ERQ 7 

4.06 

0.863 

-1.039 

1.311 

IRQ 8 

3.59 

0.997 

-0.441 

-0.393 

IRQ9 

4.02 

0.821 

-0.957 

1.499 

IRQ 10 

3.68 

0.962 

-0.517 

-0.124 

IDRQ 11 

4.13 

0.847 

-1.08 

1.516 

IDRQ 12 

4.22 

0.742 

-1.231 

3.075 

IDRQ 13 

3.42 

1.074 

-0.341 

-0.648 

IMKQ14 

3.93 

0.884 

-0.924 

1.084 

IMKQ15 

4.02 

0.804 

-1.011 

1.716 

IMKQ16 

4 

0.861 

-1.104 

1.723 

IMAQ 17 

4.05 

0.854 

-1.092 

1.614 

IMAQ 18 

3.9 

0.9 

-0.833 

0.709 

IMAQ 19 

3.88 

0.856 

-0.81 

0.911 

IMSQ20 

3.45 

0.996 

-0.244 

-0.571 

IMSQ21 

4.09 

0.786 

-1.178 

2.63 

IMSQ22 

3.7 

0.999 

-0.681 

0.054 

IMSQ23 

4.18 

0.755 

-1.146 

2.505 


Note. AQ: Amotivation Question; 

ERQ: External Regulation Question; 

IRQ: Introjected Regulation Question; 

IDRQ: Identified Regulation Question; 

IMK: Intrinsic Motivation-Knowledge; 
IMAQ: Intrinsic Motivation-Accomplishment; 
IMSQ: Intrinsic Motivation-Stimulation. 
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5. Conclusion 

The results of the analyses suggest that learner motivation can be validly assessed using the intrinsic and 
extrinsic subtypes. The factor analyses demonstrated a clear distinction between the subscales. According to the 
results, the students are aware that they need to learn ESP. But the students interviewed in focus group after 
fulfilling the questionnaire mentioned that though they knew the necessity to learn ESP, they found it difficult to 
learn, and they wanted to know more about how to self-study the ESP course after class. Besides, the students 
seemed to be equally motivated extrinsically and intrinsically. They learned the ESP course with the expectation 
of earning external rewards or avoiding punishments or losing face. This result meets the researcher’s original 
expectation. They also internalized some extrinsic behaviors into the self-concept to certain extent. 

To a certain degree, it is safe to say that students were also intrinsically motivated to learn the course. But that 
they took the course learning itself as a challenge that should be met to help them gain the sense of achievement 
or accomplishment. They were driven by the quest for knowledge, and this quest for knowledge is not confined 
to ESP learning itself. As put by one student interviewed, he tended to learn ESP since he thought it was 
challenging and the knowledge learned would be useful in his future work and study. Therefore it is not 
unjustified to conclude that students were motivated in a mixed manner. They were not very clear about their 
motivational subtypes and tended to mix different subtypes up in their description. 

According to Hua’s (1998) study, the dominating motivation of the majority of English learners is named 
‘certificate motivation’, which is more extrinsic type of motivation. But in the interviews, most students 
responded that they had already passed the CET4 or CET6, so the evidence found in the students is not sufficient 
to justify such a type of motivation, at least in this group of students. Instead, they tended to care more about 
whether this learning could equip them with real knowledge and real skills or not. The reason is that they focus 
on the future work and study instead of the tests. Hence it is fair to draw the conclusion that most students were 
motivated and aware of the importance of the learning of ESP courses. It may suggest that, to foster sustained 
learning, it may be insufficient to just convince students that ESP learning is personally important for them; they 
may need to be persuaded that it is also interesting and enjoyable. 

The next aspect that needs the attention of educators is that, in the case of Chinese students, they tend to be not 
so aware of the self-worth and not caring too much about losing face due to lack of proficiency in ESP in 
international business activities, it is necessary to create opportunities to get them involved in such activities. 
Though it is really not easy to do so, at least the educators can try to simulate occasions in class for them to 
practice. Under peer pressure and the stress of speaking in public, the students may also have the chance to 
realize the importance of mastering ESP. In other words, the educators should provide supportive contextual 
environment to help students practice and stimulate them to master the ESP better. 

According to the SDT, the more internalized the reason for language learning, the more comfortable and 
persevering students claimed to be. Such a pattern might suggest that students who learn a foreign language in an 
autonomy-supportive environment (contextualized and socialized environment in the case of Chinese students) 
where feedback enhances their sense of competence in the learning task are likely to be those students who learn 
because it is pleasurable or because it appeals to their self-concept. This can also enhance their sense of 
relatedness, and help improve their self-efficacy. They are also less likely to feel the anxiety in the learning 
process, and less likely to give up. It seems that language educators should design language programs that 
emphasize autonomy to help foster student motivation and possible progress. 

Second, it is necessary to consider the generalizability of the present findings, and indeed, of the SDT framework, 
to other language students in different socio-cultural or socio-educational contexts. The present findings describe 
the motivational properties of Chinese students in an EFL context. It can be regarded as a complement to 
researchers carried in other contexts. For example, a research conducted by Noels (2003) on the Anglo-Canadian 
students in a bilingual context; Clement and Kruidenier (1983) have indicated that some orientations may be 
found more reliably in some contexts than in others. 

In conclusion, this article has presented a theoretical framework that can distinguish the motivational properties 
and propensities of language students. Under the current socio-educational constraints, the Chinese college 
learners exhibit a well-understood pattern of motivations. 

The shortcoming and regret of the present study is that the researcher failed to conduct a research to investigate 
the relationship between learning outcomes and the students’ motivational propensities. This failure is due to the 
lack of a justifiable and convincing instrument to assess the learning of so many students. An additional reason is 
that it is not justified whether the test should be conducted once only or twice, one before the learning of ESP, 
and the other after a period of learning. 
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At last, it is suggested that in order to improve the learning motivation of ESP students, specific teaching 
strategies are recommended, such as creating a supportive and non-threatening learning environment, 
maximizing learners’ participation and language competence, enhancing the cohesiveness and positive 
interdependence of learning groups, as well as facilitating learners’ autonomy. 
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Appendix A: 

Original Questionnaire in Chinese 

io 1 (English for Specific Purposes, fej^ESP, 

(ft Ht f® W I® # o 

1. Esp^ic^ii^wffl. [ ] 

2. ESP WSiSo [ ] 

3. ESP^4/I^0tf®» [ ] 

4. i ] 

5. esp #£itifc&#MiSfi|fcA. [ ] 

6 . [ ] 

8. esp . [ j 

9. w ^ s ^ esp , [ ] 

10. ic^ftw^s^ESP, [ ] 

11. esp [ ] 

12. [ ] 

1 3 . m^nmmESP [ ] 
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14. [ ] 

15. ESP^*TfgM0ifeTI¥H^TUM^4k3t4fco [ ] 

16. ? ESP t£ikaW#$m§r£niR. [ ] 

17. mtmuMtxm esp t ] 

18. ic^#^$fESP^ihaW^®l®SaW«lio [ ] 

19. [ ] 

20. ESP^-#0t^WVtto [ ] 

21. ic^#^ESP|g±i?mMS#>E'„ [ ] 

22. esp 1 ] 

23 . esp n%&m, [ ] 

24. #v£, 

Appendix B 

A Questionnaire about the Learning Motivations of English for Specific Purposes 

Dear students, 

We are an academic research team from Guangdong University of Foreign Studies. We are currently conducting 
a research on the learning motivations of non-English major learners in China when they learn English for 
Specific Purposes (hereinafter as ESP). We ask you to spend several minutes to finish this simple 
questionnaire. 

Please select one score (from 1 to 5, 5=totally agree, 4=agree, 3= not sure, 2=disagree, 1= totally disagree) 
for every statement according to your own thoughts. This survey does not intend to collect personal information, 
all data collected would be kept confidential and for academic research only. 

Thank you! 


1.1 know learning ESP well would be useful for myself. [ ] 

2.1 have the willingness to learn ESP. [ J 

3.1 don’t think ESP learning is a waste of my time. [ I 

4. Only by learning ESP well could help me find a good job in a multinational corporation. [ ] 

5.1 would have a higher income if I could use ESP in international business activities. [ ] 

6. Learning ESP well would enlarge my connection with professionals in the international marketplace. [ 1 

7. I learn ESP in order to gain more advantage in terms of professional language when I apply for jobs in either 

domestic or multinational corporations. [ | 

8.1 would feel ashamed if I could not use ESP skillfully to communicate with business partners. [ | 

9. I think it is necessary to learn ESP well under the circumstance of globalization, so as to integrate into the 
international business society. [ j 

10. It is necessary to learn ESP, otherwise I would be lagged behind in a society which is being rapidly 

globalized. [ ] 

11.1 want to be a person who masters more than one ESP. [ ] 

12.1 think it is good for my future career development if I could learn ESP well. [ j 

13.1 think the mastery of ESP is a symbol of one’s educational level and social status. [ ] 

14.1 intend to learn more about the latest development of my major study from the outside world. [ ] 

15.1 think leaning ESP is a way to better understand the global market and its business culture. [ j 

16. I think learning ESP well could bring me a sense of satisfaction by way of acquiring new knowledge and 
skill. [ ] 

17.1 think I would feel satisfied if I could speak ESP well. [ j 
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18.1 think I could feel the pleasure of surpassing myself if I could learn ESP well. [ j 

19.1 could help China communicate with the rest of the world better if I could learn ESP well. [ | 

20.1 think it is fashionable to speak ESP well. [ j 

21.1 think learning ESP well could boost my self-confidence. [ I 

22.1 think learning ESP well could bring me a sense of superiority. [ ] 

23. I would feel comfortable if 1 could use ESP to communicate effectively with international business partners. 

[ ] 

24. Please input your opinions other than the abovementioned ones in the following section: 
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